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which otherwise would have been extremely laborious; likewise to 
Mr. Duke Yonge, of Puslinch, Devon, who made a tabular statement 
of the ages of all the dead of Noss Mayo and Newton Ferrers, for the last 
35 years, gave definite value by his analysis and distinctions derived 
from local knowledge, to statements of retrospective importance, which 
otherwise would have been worthless or erroneous : to Mr. Coad, of 
Yealmpton, for much valuable information derived from his intelligent 
conversation : to Mr. Spenser, too, for many returns of the state of 
sickness until the entire disappearance of cholera : and to Mr. Pearse, 
the district registrar, for much troublesome service, always cheerfully 
rendered. 



Abstract of the Report of a Tour in the Five Deipartments of Brittany., 
during the Years 1840 and 1841, under Instructions from the 
Academy of the Moral and Political Sciences, made hy MM. Be- 

NOISTON DB CHATBAtTNEUF and ViLLERME, Men^cTS of that 

Academy; from the Fourth Volume of the Memoirs of the Academy 
of the Moral and Political Sciences of Paris. 

[Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association at Swansea, 
August, 1848.] 

Wb beg to submit to the Academy (say these reporters) an account of 
the mission which it has confided to us ; to communicate what our 
journey has revealed to us concerning a country which, although 
united to France for several centuries, has nevertheless always 
remained, in some respects, entirely distinct from it; and which, while 
a general revolution has changed everything — has renewed everything 
— around it, still presents intact, to the astonished traveller, its 
.ancient manners, costume, and language. 

Brittany projects into the ocean between the Bay of Biscay on the 
south and the English Channel on the north, in the forhi of an elong- 
ated triangle, havmg its base on the borders of Normandy, Maine, 
Anjou, And Poitou, and its sides washed by the waves. This sort of 
peninsula, about 70 leagues (French, of nearly 2| English miles) in 
length, and 45 in its greatest breadth, presents a surface of 3,388,850 
hectares (nearly 2i English acres), or 1,715 square leagues. A double 
chain of mountaiils, whose height nowhere exceeds 400 metres, or 
about 1,300 feet, and which extends fi-om east to west, incloses within 
its bosom a great part of the country, ahd appears to isolate it from the 
rest. Thirteen centuries have elapsed sihce the unhappy remainder of 
a conquered people, flying before a pitiless victor, placed the sea 
between him and theni, and came to seek refuge in this part of Gaul, 
then called Armorica. These fugitives were the old inhabitants of 
Britain, and their stem enemies, the Saxons. At this period, that is, 
about the middle of the sixth century, Armorica changed its name for 
that of Brittany (says one of the most celebrated modem historians of 
France), while Great Britain nearly lost its ancient name, to take that 
of England. In their new country, they succeeded in preserving, with 
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their independence, their distinct manners, customs, and institutions ; 
and long after the marriage of the daughter of their prince, Anne of 
Bretagne, in 1499, to Louis XII, brought about the union of this state 
to France, its local parliament made persevering and successful strug- 
gles against its administrative assimilation to the rest of the kingdom. 

The coasts of both the north and south of Brittany exhibit rich 
harvests. It is here that they gather grain of every description, wheat, 
barley, oats, buckwheat,* flax (above all, that of Becherel and of Leon, 
which excels that of Riga, it is said, in the proportion of 66 to 61 
livres per quintal, of the first qualityt), and likewise hem_p (in the 
environs of Tr^guier and the Basse Loire), of which the workshops 
of Brest have consumed sometimes 3,000,000 in the year J. This 
description holds good for the border of land approaching the sea, and 
for the environs of Rennes and of Nantes ; but it is equally true that 
the interior of Britanny from Ploerrael to Faouet, and to Gourin and 
Carhaix, that all the country inclosed by the Montagues Noires and 
the Montagues d'Ares, excepting the vicinity of the towns, is as ill- 
cultivated and therefore as sterile as it is possible to conceive. la 
speaking of Breton cultivation, it is necessary carefully to distinguish 
therefore between that of the borders and that of the interior of the 
country. In the former, it is intelligent, advanced and productive ; in 
the latter, it is ignorant, prejudiced, and unproductive. 

In travelling through Brittany, one is especially struck by the 
continual inequality of the surface, the multiplicity of inclosures by 
which it is divided, and by its enormous proportion of heaths. Out of 
3,388,843 hectares, these occupy 976,000, or more than a quarter§; 
while in all France, the proportion is only one-sixth, or 9,191,076, 
out of 52,769,000 hectares. In some localities, they form more than 
one-half of the whole surface ; indeed, in the two entire departments 
of Finistere and Morbihan, there are more heaths than cultivable land. 
The soil itself, therefore, is not everywhere the same. Bordering on 
the sea, and in the vicinities of Dol, St. Malo, Dinan, St. Brieuc, Tre- 
guier, Morlaix, and Roscoff, th« land, strengthened by abundant 
manure, is adapted to every kind of culture ; but, advancing into the 
interior of the country, its aspect soon changes. Mountains here pre- 
sent themselves, separated only by narrow valleys, watered by numer- 
ous little streams, to the banks of which all haliitation and all culti- 
vation are confined ; nevertheless, the eye can discern neither the one 
nor the other. We may be in the midst of one of the most populous 
of the ancient provinces of France, and not perceive a village, a hamlet, 
or even a single farm. This is because on every side arise banks 
about six or seven feet high, and sometimes more, and nearly as broad 
as they are high, absolute ramparts of earth or dry stone, along the 
bottom of which runs a ditch, and the summit of which is crowned 
sometimes with a coppice of prickly wood, sometimes with one or two 
rows of trees, commonly oak, which it is customary to crop at the 

* Its culture does not date from an earlier period than the middle of the sj- 
teenth century. 

t M. de Kerdauel. 

J Ibid. 

§ Frevioos to the Revolution it appears to have been, instead of ^ as at present, 
no less than iVj. — " OgSt, Dictionnaire de Bretagne." 
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height of a few metres. Between such banks, under the thick foliage 
which grows over them from one to another, and which the rays of the 
sun sometimes cannot penetrate, run the hollow, narrow, and crooked 
tracks, for the most part impracticable in winter, which form the local 
roads (chemins vicinaux) of the country. These inclosures, with 
which each property is carefully surrounded, however small its extent, 
are so multitudinous, the trees growing upon them so wide-spreading, 
that, labouring under an illusion which he tries in vain to dispel, the 
traveller conceives himself to be constantly in the midst of a thick 
forest. But as the road rises, and he attains an acclivity, this mass of 
trees gradually appears to become less dense, and resolves itself into 
innumerable compartments, which gives to the whole cultivable tract 
the appearance of a vast chequer-board ; and at length he discovers 
everywhere numerous habitations, which the flatness of the country 
below, and the thickness of the banks and hedges, had concealed from 
his view. He finds the interior of the country generally, therefore, to 
consist either of innumerable inclosures, which fatigue by their mono- 
tony, or rude heaths, that convey only a sense of gloom. 

The sources of the reputed poverty and backwardness of the pro- 
vince being apparently the especial object of the present inquiry, 
MM. Chateauneuf and Villerml proceeded to collect every available 
statistical evidence concerning the whole province and each of its 
departments; but the especial attention of these gentlemen, it is 
obvious, was therefore given to the poorest and most backward depart- 
ments, those of Finistere, Morbihan, and Cotes-du-Nord, to which 
alone some of their details will apply in full force. 



Table of the Cultimtion of Brittany, as compared with that of 
ahslraeted from the Offiidal Statistics of Agriculture. 
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Other Grain 


Buckwheat 


Potatoes 
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Gardens and land under va-i 
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The wood and fuel produced iu Brittany are much greater than in 
the proportion above given of its woods and forests ; for in addition to 
their produce, has to be added the trees and brushwood whicli grows 
on the banks which separate every field and property. 

The first glance at this table shows that in Brittany there is 
cultivated proportionally less of wheat than of any other corn crop, 
and less of colewort, beet root, and culinary vegetables, than in 
France generally; but also much more than in France generally of 
buckwheat, oats, and flax; while artificial meadows are more rare, 
together with woods and forests ; at the same time that tlie heaths, 
wastes, coinmons, and pastures, are far more extended. The natural 
meadows, the orchards, and the growth of potatoes, are nearly equal in 
France and in Brittany. Unhappily, the proportion of fallows is the 
same, which merely shows that the backwardness of Brittany in this 
respect is equalled by that of all France. The difference with regard 
to the vine results merely from climate. Relatively to the total 
extent of territory, the extent of the pasturage is greater in Brittany, 
on account of the wastes, than in France generally; while, on the 
other hand, its cultivated surface is less. These statements will be 
rendered yet clearer by dividing the territory of Brittany and of France 
respectively into 1000 parts, and appropriating these according to the 
several kinds of culture in each, as follows : — 



Total Parts 

Wheat 

Other Grain 

Buckwheat 

Potatoes 

Hemp and Flax 

Orchards, Nurseries, Osier Beds, &c. 
Gardens, Vegetable Beds, Colewort,) 

Turnips, Beet-root, Tobacco, &c. / 

Vines 

Natural Meadows 

Artificial Meadows 

Woods and Forests 

Fallows 

Pasturages, Commons, Heaths, and) 

Wastes / 

Total Parts 



Brittany. 


France. 


1,000 


1,000 


80 
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158 


81 


12 


19 


18 


10 


5 


17 


15 


11 


17 


8 


37 


89 


80 


15 


30 


59 


167 


127 


128 


288 


174 


1,000 


1,000 



Nothing can be more desirable than to convert all the latter into 
productive land; but it is a work which demands money, hands, 
instruments, animals, in fine, means of every kind; and where are 
these to be found in a country where a farm of seven or eight hundred 
francs is very difficult to find, and one of fifteen hundred nowhere 
exists ; where the quality of the soil is so unequal that the rent of 
one hectare varies from fourteen francs to three hundred and three 
hundred and forty francs; and where property is so divided that there 
are no fewer than 93,000 parcels in two communes only of one arron- 
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dissement, giving nearly five parcels per hectare, or less than half an 
acre to each? These are undoubtedly great difficulties, and there 
exist yet greater. 

One of these is the disinclination of the people generally to the 
inclosure of the wastes, their customary use of which was distinctly 
recognized as a common property at the period of the revolution. The 
great quantity of common property in Brittany (state our authors) is 
undoubtedly an evil, and we are making no endeavour to conceal it; 
but would not their inclosure be a greater, and does not the opposition 
of the communes arise from a sort of instinct which seems to warn 
them that this measure, though advantageous to the poor, to whom it 
would give at the moment some degree of ease, would in the end 
deprive some of a very valuable resource? The revolution in 1798 
gave an example of the division of the communal properties, and it is 
an opinion not without credit, that in the parishes in which it took 
place, it is now more difficult than ever to give any help to the poor 
families, for which this resource no longer exists ; while they yet find 
in those communes which have preserved their properties a little wood 
to warm themselves, some pasturage for their beasts, and some spots of 
land on which to cultivate rye, potatoes, and cabbages. 

After showing that petty inclosures on the borders of the wastes are 
useless, without more capital, energy, and intelligence, than is shown by 
the present race of cultivators, who, if they possessed a larger share of 
those means, ought first to show the advantage of their employment 
on the land which they already hold, to give any hope of their doing 
other than merely exhaust a poor natural soil, and leave it, with a 
loss, to its original sterility, the reporters proceed to say, that the clear- 
ings should not therefore be left to the small cultivators, who possess 
no means of undertaking them, but might be the work of large asso- 
ciations ; and such indeed is stated to have been the view of M. Casi- 
mir Perier, who proposed to employ in this work labourers from Scot- 
land, and especially from Ireland, to supply the hands which the 
Breton population might not furnish him. 

Private proprietors might undertake the work, but it is one which 
requires fortune enough to execute it ; and too often, in Brittany, the 
proprietor of the land has scarcely any more mcmey than the farmer 
who rents it ; and the farmer, for his part, is unacquainted with any- 
thing but an invincible resistance to all amelioration and all progress ; 
to an extreme indolence, he adds a blind routine ; his instruments are 
good for nothing ; he is determined to k«ep them ; his methods are 
absurd ; he obstinately resolves to change nothing. Only imagine a 
plough, the cone-shaped share of which terminates in a long point, 
which pierces instead of cutting the soil, and a shelboard made of a 
plank standing straight up, and neither turning over the soil nor 
otherwise properly disposing of it, the clumsy construction of which 
renders every motion difficult, and requires too many hands to manage 
and too many horses to draw it; not even permitting the tracing 
a straight line across a field. Such is th« plough of the Breton 
husbandman; but this plough is the plough of his father, of his 
ancestors, and all the advice and exhortation in the world will not 
indHce him to change it. Persuaded that the land cannot alwayis be 
producing, he «ews fer the £ir«t year buckwheat, the second wheat, 
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the third barley or oats, or often wheat again, of which he thns takes 
two crops in succession, and then he leaves it bare, except of self-sown 
weeds, for three, four, and five years, and often much longer, replying 
to every argument in favour of green Crops, with all the pertinacity of 
eonviction, that the land toquires rest as well as the arms that culti- 
vate it. Thus the want of manure diminishes the produce ; the want 
of produce permits him to keep only a few animals on so little forage ; 
few animals, again, yield little manure, and little manure gives little 
produce ; a deplorable circle in which the Breton is completely bound 
up by ignorance and routine, and so many more in France with him. 

But it is mere self-deception to expect from a poor country like 
this a general effort in the way of progress ; its people are too inert 
and too miserable. To spend, it is necessary to have ; and the poorer 
classes possess nothing but a sense of their discomfort, without the 
means of deliverance from it. Their prosperity, like their ruin, must 
come from above ; and it is for this reason that no great amelioration, 
no notable change, can be wrought in Brittany, except by the rich 
proprietors, and that we should wish to see them helping their farmers, 
and encouraging them by advances to attempt new methods. 

These are the words of our authors; but they have already made 
us aware, in general terms, to what an extent the higher class has been 
extinguished by the excessive subdivision of landed property in Brittany. 
Their suggestion, therefore, would be of more practical value addressed 
to the more ill-cultivated parts of our own country than to that for 
which it was designed. A wise providence should suggest to the 
proprietors in such districts, that it becomes them to cultivate good 
farmers as much as it behoves the farmer to cultivate well the land 
which he holds j and could a whole class be imbued with this senti- 
ment, some temporary gratifications would willingly be sacrificed to 
place upon a sounder footing the economical condition of their own 
estates, as well as the social condition of the people in their several 
neighbourhoods. To adopt the processes next within his means, the 
profit of which has already been proved by the experiments of the 
more wealthy and instructed cultivator, is all that can be expected 
from the poor peasant farmer ; and how mtich has to be done in every 
neighbourhood in extending the range of practical experience, in 
making known its results, in setting good examples of their adoption, 
and in overcoming, by education and kindly intercourse, the prejudices 
which oppose them, needs no elaborate investigation. It is enough to 
occupy inore than all the leisure hours of those who feel themselves in 
want of an interesting and beneficent occupation, consistent with a 
position of superior fortune ; nor will it be unrewarded in either tha 
direct produce of the soil, the comfort of the neighbourhood, or the 
ultimate value of an estat**, upon which, after all, the greatest elements 
of production are the intelligence, energy, and capital of the employe*, 
which here, no more than in Brittany, can be in gross defect, with* 
out equally reducing the produce of the soil to a niinimum, while A 
pauper popVilation, or one not half employed, multiplies on its surface, 
with no sense of enjoyment but in listless idleness or fitful excitement. 

The example of Brittany shows that the mere subdivision of landed 
property is no care for the evils of a miserable culture or a miserable 
people. Our authors express a stroftg opinion, that to effect any s«^ 
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improvement, there must exist a Superior class, having the means and 
opportunities of exercising a wise providence and a superior judgment. 
We know of instances enough in which such opportunities, through 
one mistaken sentiment or another, are abused, and of as many- 
neglected warnings of the consequences, without going abroad for 
them. That mere tricks of tenure, however, do not contain the 
panacea, Brittany can afford us one other example, in the fact that 
" tenant right " is almost universal throughout it, without producing 
the desired effects. 

With the exception of some portions of land at ihe gates of the 
towns and chateaux, either rented or let for half produce (a moitie), 
one only form of lease was and is still everywhere in use, viz., that 
which is designated the terminable lease (hail congeable), or lease 
at convenience (hail convenant). This is a lease of the land, gene- 
rally for nine years, for a rent payable partly in money and partly in 
produce, with a condition that the proprietor, at the expiration of the 
term, shall pay for ameliorations which may have been made, valued 
at the expense of the proprietor. This form of lease exists nowhere 
else in France, and its operation is still a subject of much controversy. 
Tenants under it are seldom changed ; but besides the mutual liberty 
to terminate it at the expiration of any three years, there is a grow- 
ing tendency to shorten the term of leases altogether. 

The sheep, both in flesh and wool, are among the worst in exist- 
ence, and the cattle of the interior are equally wretched, having no 
virtue but extreme hardiness, to enable them to subsist, however 
wretchedly, on their poor and scanty fare. It appears from the great 
number weighed at the abattoir of Quimper, that the net weight of 
the carcase of an ox varies there from 50 to 260 kilogrammes; of a 
cow, from 40 to 100 ; and of a sheep, from 10 to 18*. The great 
difference between the wretched cattle of the far west and those found 
in the neighbourhood of St. Pol aild Morlaix (say the reporters) justi- 
fies no presumption of a difference of breed, because the oxen and cows 
belonging to the cures, in whatever part of the country, are always 
fine. The horses, like the oxen, are found to be better in the same 
eastern regions of better pasture ; and here is a great breeding of little, 
active, punchy, entire horses, chiefly for the diligence and artillery ser- 
vices, and some even for the cavalry, which have a deserved reputation 
for their activity and bottom. The number annually sent out of the 
country, chiefly as colts, is variously estimated at ten, twelve, or even 
fifteen thousand per annum. The feeding of pigs in the C6tes-du- 
Nord, chiefly for the provisioning of the navy and those portions of the 
army in foreign service, is carried on very extensively.. The chief 
export of horned cattle is to Guernsey and Jersey. The number of 
sheep in the country is not stated ; that of cattle is given at only 
334,000, although the number in 1812 was nearly 1,000,000. The 
same authority — the official statistics of agriculture — gives the number 
of hogs at 366,000, but the reporters believe it to be much larger. 

All the valuable produce of the country is raised by its popu- 
lation for others, and not for themselves. Not only the greater part 
of the flesh meat, but nearly the whole of the wheat, is exported; 

* The kilogramme is a little more than 2^ English pounds, (2*606); 17 to 28 
kilogrammes is the weight of the sheep in gross. 
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being the principal means of bringing some money into the country. 
The buckwheat, the potatoes, and some of the oats and barley, form 
the food of the inhabitants. In fine, man, the animals, and the land, 
all want amelioration in Brittany from their present lamentable condi- 
tion ; and yet Brittany is not more in arrear of the rest of France, than 
France generally is behind the besf cultivated parts of Europe. The 
yield of wheat is stated by these writers at 1 1 hectolitres per hectare, 
and in Belgium, England, and several countries of Germany, from 22 to 
23 hectolitres, or at least double. Fallow and bare land left to the weeds 
occupy in France one-third of the entire arable surface, while in those 
countries it occupies only one-eighth. Again, on any given space, the 
inhabitants in these better cultivated countries have three or even four 
times more cattle than the French. The former allow them to live only 
four years, and the latter eight, as beasts of draught. The former, there- 
fore, can take into consumption six or eight times more than the latter, 
at the same time that the cattle of the former cost them much less in keep, 
on produce obtained in a second crop off the corn lands, than those of 
the latter, grazed at great cost on high-priced natural meadows. 

The commercial industry of Brittany is almost wholly in agricul- 
tural produce, in grain, hemp, flax, cattle, horses, and less important 
articles, such as honey, bees' wax, and butter. Abundance of salt is 
gathered on a part of its shores, near the mouth of the Loire. In the 
bay of Cancale is an oyster fishery, the produce of which has great 
reputation and a large sale ; and in the bays of Douarnenez and Con- 
cameau, pilcliards are taken in prodigious quantities; some forty mil- 
lions per annum. Every year a certain number of ships are equipped 
and sent to the bank and coasts of Newfoundland from the ports of 
St. Brieuc, Binie, Portrieux, Paimpol, St. Malo, and even Nantes. 
Finally, with the flax and hemp grown within the province, are 
made both fine and coarse cloths, which command a considerable 
sale. This trade was formerly larger, but an obstinate adherence to 
old instruments and methods, and a positive rejection of better, has 
gradually reduced both spinners and weavers to the most abject 
misery, in competition with the improved processes and growing com- 
binations of capital and machinery in the world around them. 

According to M. Frederic Rouxel, one of the best informed persons 
engaged in this branch of industry, the 4,483 days' labour into which 
the annual cultivation of an hectare of flax or hemp may, in the 
department of the C6tes-du-Nord, be divided, and the wages earned in 
them, might thus be distributed in the year 1838 ; — 
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296 
700 

2,666 

164 
143 
287 
90 
137 


men and horses, at 0,75 = 221,00 
men and women, at 0,40 = 280,00 

women at 0,22 — 599,85 


Conversion of the Flax or Hemp 
into a state fit for Spinning 

Spinning at 0,09c. per 1000 metres! 
of thread I 

a" [Winding, Warping, &c 


women at 0,50 — 82,00 


i / Quill Winding 


children at 0,29 = 41,47 


^ (Weaving, properly so called 

Bleaching 


men at 1,00 = 287,00 

men at 0,75 = 67,50 


Getting up and dispatching 


men at 0,75 = 102,75 






Total 


4,483 


1681,57 
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To these charges, which do not include the days* work of women 
and children, given to weeding the flax from the time it is four or five 
inches above the ground, because the hemp commonly is not weeded at 
all, M. Rouxel adds the following :— 

Charges — brought forward ,, I,681j57 fraaBg, 

ELent of a hectare of land fit for the icultiyation of) mAf 1 

flax or hemp flW)t.\ 

Half the price of the seedj that which is gathered) ,- > 326,60 „ 

being worth the other half / | 

Profit of the cultiTator or farmer 169 J 

Fuel and a^es for the bleadung 35,00 „ 

Total value of a manufeictured crop of flai or hemp) „ „,„ ,, 
from one hectare / ^»«*^''>' " 

Thus Tciete cultivation costs 27 par cent, of the whole value ; pre- 
paratory processes, also usually performed by the farmer, 14 ; spinning 
29, weaving 20, bleaching 5, and getting up and dispatching 5. 

Hence it appears that each hectare of flax or hemp, if the whole 
Were manufactured in the country, would represent 2,040 francs of 
income, of which 1,680, or four-fifths, are distributed in wages to poor 
families, whether to ordinary day-labourers, or to others for filling up 
their spare hours with the lighter occupations. According to M, 
Bouxel, these wages would be divided among 20 persons, of each sex 
and various ages, on the supposition that each worked 224 days in the 
year, or among only 15 if they worked 300 days. 

If we multiply this 1,680 francs of wages by the 34,900 hectares of 
flax and hemp found in the five departments of Brittany, according to 
■the official statistics, we have a sum of 58,600,000 francs, annually 
dispensed by this branch of labour in the whole province j and that it 
employs, at 25 to 20 persons the acre, about 600,000 hands (520,000 
at the least) at the rate of nearly 100 francs per annum for each (97,65). 
Yet further, as this is a business which cannot be conducted without 
some capital, the localities in which flax and hemp are most grown 
(not those in which it is spun and woven,) are always better cultivated 
and richer in appearance than the others. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that aU the flax and hemp grown in the country is not manu- 
factured in it, and that all its workpeople are not in the constant em- 
ployment which the above calculations suppose, but, on the contrary, 
that this employment is dispersed amongst an inordinate excess of 
hands, existing, especially the spinners and weavers, in the greatest 
misery. 

Under flax there are 20,357 hectares; under hemp 14,5ie0; making 
a total of 34,917; and the average produce of each hectare of flax after 
the removal of the rind, is from 2000 to 2500 kilogrammes of dry 
stalks. With the longest and coarsest hemp are made cordage for the 
marine; with the finer qualities, sail cloths, especially at Bennes, 
Landemeau, Fougeres, and Dinan. With hemp and flax united are 
made table linen, of which some part is sent into the interior of France. 
Other of the coarse cloths of this province go to clothe the marine and 
the country people, and furnish the hospitals and barracks. The earn- 
ings of the spinners and weavers, when in full employment, have already 
been stated at theii full average. Among the weavers it is only the 
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sail-cloth makers whose daily wages are so much as 1 fr. 25 c, and 
sometimes even 1 fr. 50 c. For the rest it is from 90 c. to 1 fr., ■which 
certain little expenses which they have to bear reduce to 60 or 65 cents, 
about Qd. per day, when in full work. At the price to which the first 
necessities have risen, even in Brittany (state the present reporters,) 
and above all, salt and tobacco, wages so low are not the reward of 
labour, but mere alms. All the weavers with whom we have spoken 
state that they can no longer live by their trades, and their obvious 
misery bore witness to their truthfulness; and yet, when one knows 
that most of them spend 1 2 francs a-year, and some even double that 
sum, in tobacco, it is painful to think how many privations this one 
luxury costs them. 

There is likewise a dwindling woollen manufacture at Vitr6, 
Fougeres, Josselyn, Malestroit, and Ploermel, carried on by a few poor 
manufacturers; but all the wool is carded and spun by hand; all the 
looms are such as were made a hundred years ago, and the workmen 
to whom they belong are completely ignorant, obstinate in their 
hereditary routine, without capital, without means of getting it, who 
are constantly complaining of their condition, and will do nothing to 
amend it. The tanning of leather, however, has of late years been an 
increasing and prosperous trade in this province, carried on with skill 
and energy, and giving a new value to its woods. 

AVhat trade there is in the country is almost entirely on the coasts. 
Advancing into the interior it is rapidly lost; and every statistical 
evidence contributes to make more obvious its general weakness. The 
average number of persons patented for trades and professions in the 
eighty-four departments of France, exclusive of Paris and Corsica, is 
14,160, and the sums paid by them 291,750 francs. In the five 
departments of Brittany they are as follows : — 



Departments. 

Cotes -da-Nord 

Finistere 

llle-et-Vilaine 

Loire-Inferieure 

Morbihan 

Mean of the above Five Departments 



No. Taxed. 



10,350 
10,611 
13,078 
13,503 
9,625 



11,433 



Payment in Frracs, 



150,987 
237,769 
235,509 
479,387 
166,978 



254,325 



The average amount paid by each department of France on the 
transport of merchandise by public carriages is 46,550 fr. But in the 
department of the Cotes-du-Nord it is only 10,619 fr., Finistere 
22,833 fr,, and Morbihan 17,884 fr.; while in Ille-et-Vilaine it rises to 
52,495 fr., and in Loire-Inferieure to 112,689 fr., owing to the large 
towns in them, through which runs a current of national industry. 
The payments for postage are, in like manner, inferior to the general 
average of France, notwithstanding the great seaports; the average for 
each department of the kingdom being 292,750 fr., while that for 
the five Breton departments is only 274,360 fr., while the depart- 
ment of Cotes du Nord pays only 176,311 fr., and that of Morbihan 
168,714 fr. 
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The population of Brittany is stated at different recent periods to 
have been as follows : — 



In 1826 2,522,500 

„ 1831 2,574,000 

„ 1836 2,620,800 

„ 1841 2,666,200 



In 1700 1,655,000 

„ 1784 2,276,000 

„ 1800 2,202,700 

„ 1821 2,418,800 

This is exclusive of the fluctuating population ; and although 
iin])licit faith is not to be placed in the recent censuses, yet we are 
constrained to believe that the population of Brittany has not quite 
kept pace with the general increase which has been observed in France 
since the commencement of the present century. The increase which 
has taken place has been chiefly in the towns. From 1801 to 1836, 
a term of thirty-five years, the increase was as follows (that of all 
France being 22 per cent., from 27,349,003 to 33,549,910): — 



Departments. 


Population. 


Increase 


1801. 


1836. 


per Cent. 


Loire-Inferieure 


369,305 
439,046 
488,846 
504,303 
401,215 


470,768 
546,955 
547,249 
605,563 
449,743 


in 




25 


lUe^t-Vilaine 


22 


C6tes-du-Nord 


20 


Morbihan 


12 






Total 


2,202,715 


2,620,279 









The increase in England and Wales is about 1^ per cent, per 
annum. Nantes, Brest, and other of the towns have occasioned the 
great increase in some of the departments. That which has made 
least progress in population is the one whicli is the most remote, and 
the most backward in every respect. 

Notwithstanding the enormous extent of waste lands, the inferior 
cultivation of the rest, and the unprosperous industry of the country 
generally, however, every department has a population in proportion to 
its surface greater than the average of all France, and in some depart- 
ments about one-third greater. The average number of inhabitants to 
each square league, according to the census of 1836, was, in all France, 
1,256; in all Brittany, 1,528; in the department of Cotes- du-Nord, 
1,781; Finistere, 1,623; Ille-et-Vilaine, 1,618; Loire-Inferieure, 1,364; 
Morbihan, 1,270. It is not merely on the coasts, where the country is 
comparatively rich and provisions abundant, that this large proportion 
of tlie population io the surface is found; it exists also in the centre of 
Brittany, in that centre so bare and so gloomy to contemplate. The 
maritime arrondissements have 1,708 inhabitants per square leao-ue, 
and those of the interior 1,287, which, though less, is superior to the 
average of all France. This fact existed before the revolution, when 
supposing, with M. Necker, that the population of Brittany was 
2,276,000 inhabitants, this would give 1,327 inhabitants per square 
league, when the average of all France was only 940, if its population 
be taken at 25,000,000, or 1,053 if taken at the higher estimate of 
28,000,000, as some writers contend that it ought to be. The follow- 
ing shows the distribution of the population by departments in 18'36 : 
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Separhnenis. 


Squara 
Leagues. 


Hectares. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


CStes-du-Nord 

Finistere 


340-25 
337-51 
338-52 
345-11 
354-19 


672,096 
666,705 
668,697 
681,704 
699,641 


291,500 
269,400 
260,300 

225,700 
216,800 


314,100 
277,600 
286,900 
245,000 
232,900 


605,600 
547,000 
547,200 
470,700 
449,700 


I!le-et-Vilaine 

Loire-Infdrieure .... 
Morbihan 






Total 


1715-58 


3,388,843 


1,263,700 


1,356,500 


2,620,200 







This population was distributed among 1,439 communes, con- 
taining 540,000 houses; a number giving about 1,821 inhabitants to 
each commune, and 5 to each house. Six-sevenths of the whole 
population, however, lies in communes, 1,241 in number, which have 
less than 3000 inhabitants, and whose joint population is 1,617,300 
inhabitants, so scattered over the surface of the country that in all the 
five departments there are only 50 communes which have in them a 
place containing villages or towns of 1,500 inhabitants or more. There 
is nothing like this in any other department of France. 

Of the total number of 540,000 houses, no fewer than 400,000 have 
only two or three openings, that is, one or two besides the door. More 
than two-thirds of the population are dispersed through the fields, the 
remaining third occupies the towns, of which few have more than five 
or six thousand inhabitants. Two have more than 1 0,000 ( Vannes and 
St. Brieux), one contains 19,000 (Lorient), another 30,000 (Brest), a 
third 35,000 (Rennes), and one has no fewer than 75,000 (Nantes). 

In the course of fifteen years, from 1820 to 1835 inclusive, there 
have been recorded in Brittany 1,267,140 births, 1,094,350 deaths, 
and 289,890 marriages; or, on the average of each year, 83,809 births, 
72,956 deaths, and 19,326 marriages. Dividing this time into three 
periods, the results are as follows : — 



Mean Population 

One birth to 

One death to 

One marriage to... 



1821-26. 



2,470,640 

29-86 

38-08 

133-00 



1826-31. 



2,548,230 

30-24 

33-12 

130-80 



1831-36. 



2,597,100 

30-68 

33-68 

130-00 



In France generally, at the same periods, the results were- 



Mean Population 

One birth to 

One death to 

One marriage to... 



1821-26. 



31,160,400 

3206 

40-72 

129-00 



1826-31. 



32,214,080 

32-98 

39-50 

12600 



1831-36. 



33,055,060 

33-90 

38-60 

127-00 



Thus the deaths only present an increase which is not paralleled in 
France generally; but the succession of generations appears by every 
indication to be positively most rapid in Brittany. The proportion of 
births to each marriage, however, is seen to be 4*19 in Brittany, while 
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it is only 8'59 in the rest of the kingdom. In Finistere the number 
rises to 426, in Cotes-dUrNord to 4'43, and in Morbihan to 4"51; but 
it descends in the region of the large towns, to 3"99 in Ille-et-Vilaine, 
and 3'72 in Loire-lnf^rieure, the manners of the country being here 
scarcely Breton, The number of illegitimate children in Britanny has 
averaged, during the 1 5 years, 2,'?'82 per annum, or 1 to 30 12 of the total 
number of births, while in France generally it is 1 to 13'81. The 
maximum of births, deaths, and marriages to the population falls in 
Finistere, and the maximum of children to each marriage in Morbihan. 
In Finistere the births are 1 to 26-57 of the population annually, the 
deaths 1 to 31*866, and the marriages 1 to 116'9. This is one of the 
most Breton of all the departments of Britanny, and the results which 
it offers are very remarkable. 

From inquiries in a number of purely agricultural villages in the 
departments of Lower Brittany, it appeared from the evidence of 6,424 
marriageg, that the average of first marriages for the men is 28 years 
and 4 months, and for the women 25 years and 1 1 months. Although 
there are few cases of young girls marrying under 21, the contrary is 
the case with the youths, owing, probably, to the laws of conscription, 
which would take them away at 20 years of age. Another unforeseen 
result from these inquiries was, the number of cases iu which there was 
a great disproportion of age between the married, the woman being 
often 35, 40, or 45, while the husband was yet scarcely 30; for which 
difference the usual grosser motives were assigned. 

From the well-known works of MM. Mallet, Villerme, and Giulio, 
and the census of England and Wales, a memorandum is then added 
of the ages of marriages in the following localities, for the purposes of 
comparbon. 



LocaUties. 


Ages of HarHage. 


Hen. 


Women. 


Geneva, fint marriages 


Yrs Mths. 
29 

29 8 
26 1 

26 3 

28 5 

27 

30 9 
30 9 
27 3 

29 


Yrs. Mths. 
26 10 




24 9 


Xjodeve. do., workin&r clasaefl j... .. . 


24 2 




25 3 




26 10 


St. Marie aux Mines, first and second marriages,) 

working classes ) 

Tarare, 'do., do. s 


25 6 
27 6 


Canton de Vaud^ do., whole Population 


27 7 


England and Wales, do., do. 


25 3 




24 







In all the latter cases the first and second marriages are undis- 
tinguished, and in most of the others the basis of observations is too 
limited; but these were the best indications available, although I now 
know of none, as regards the progress of population among the lower 
classes of the English town population, to compare with the results 
relating to a part of London, contained in a Report to the Statistical 
Society of London, printed in the eleventh volume of its Transaetioiis, 
f. srt2. 
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The Bteion peasant holds to his hamkt, to the place of his Urth, 
and, above all, to its notions, which, with him, lose nothing of theii 
empire* The teeming population furnish numerous soldiers to the 
army and mariners to the fleet, the fatigues of which they support 
very well, but they are twitted on the shortness of their stature, which 
is said scarcely to exceed five feet (the French foot exceeding the 
English by about half an inch), although it varies from village to 
village, and is higher near the coast than in the interior. It is rendered 
quite certain by the records of the recruiting service that the mean 
stature of the Breton in military service is less than that of Frenchmen 
generally by about eleven millimetres, (or half an inch,) being 1 metre 
and 643 millimetres against 1 metre and 654 millimetres 5 lignes. 
The number of rejections for insuflBiciency of stature is also in consider- 
able excess, especially in the most Breton department of Finistere. 
The Breton, then, is certainly small of stature, and yet taller men are 
found scattered everywhere, but especially on the coasts, whence, how- 
ever, they are taken from the records of the army by the marine con- 
scription. The Bretons are hardy and obedient; for while, from 1825 
to 1838, out of every 1,000 recfuits 667, on the average, have had 
exemptions on account of ill health, the proportion among the Bretons 
was Only 875 1 and again, while the average number tff those who 
p*eive refractory to the conscription is, on the average, 104 <jt 105 for 
each department, the number of Bretons is only 72. 

The total of the taxation paid by the five departments of Brittany 
in the year 1841 was as follows :— 

Direct Taxes. 

Charges, ftancs. 

liAnd Tax 13,535,674 

Peraonella 3,389,556 

Doors and Windows 1,319,076 

Patents 1,662,528 

Premier Avertissement 42,245 

Registry 7,364,563 

Greffe 126,274 

Mortgages 52,852 

Stamps 1,216,491 

DomaiBs 216,036 

Fines and other profits 260,122 

Total 29,185,085 

indirect Taxes, 

Duties on Wine. Cider, and Perry 6,477,028 

Duty on Beer 62,336 

Tobacco 10,594,412 

Transport by public conveyance 267,928 

Salt 10,127,404 

Post Office 1,613,770 

Tithe of the Octrois 322,776 

Powder 258,236 

Universitaires 145,109 

Other Miscellaneous Profits, from Ctfs-J ,, --, „„, 
toms, Fisheries, &c ./ ^'''"A'^"" 

Total 41,680,584 

Grand Total 70,825,769 

1.2 
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This gives an average of about 26^ francs, or 11. 1*. per head per 
annum in comparison with about 2l. per head per annum borne by the 
inhabitants of the British Islands ; and relatively to their means, the 
former is a far heavier burthen. 

The proportion of the above total paid by each of the five depart- 
ments is as follows : — 

Departments. Francs. 

Cdtes-du-Nord 10,571,127 

FinistSre 12,826,698 

nie-et-Vilaine 12,902,313 

Loire-Inferieure 25,570,912 

Morbihan 8,944,719 

Total 70,815,769* 

Thus poor and thus burthened, what, ask our authorities, are the 
superior advantages in his native country which so strongly attach the 
Breton to it; for his lot is too often poverty and misery — and that 
misery extreme? It was expressly noticed by Necker in 1784, and 
sixty years later we now equally find it. There is a commune in 
Brittany, 'for instance, where it is reckoned that there are six thousand 
beggars out of eight thousand inhabitants, an4 in the town of Vitre, 
with eight thousand inhabitants, scarcely six thousand have any means 
of subsistence t. 

To form any idea of his destitution, one must enter into the abode of 
a Breton peasant of the poorest class, intohis crumbling hut, whose roof 
descends to the "ground, its interior blackened by the continual smoke of 
the heath and rushes, the only fuel of his hearth. It is in this miser- 
able hut, into which the light penetrates only through the door, and is 
extinguished the moment that it is shut, that he and his family live, half 
naked, possessing for their entire furniture only a bad table, a bench, an 
iron pot, and a few wooden and earthen utensils, with no bed but a sort 
of box, where he sleeps, without bed-clothing, on a mattrass stuffed with 
oaten chaff instead of wool, while in another comer of this melancholy 
habitation lies, on a little litter, the lean and sorry cow, (lucky indeed 
if he possess one,) which supports his children and himself with its 
milk f . Such is his condition, and he accepts it without murmuring 
against Providence or envying his richer neighbour. It is even 
touching to hear him say, " My parents were wretched, and I am like 
them — it is our condition to be poor." His resignation is so entire, so 
complete, that the calm of his features and the serenity of his expres- 
sion is untouched, and makes one almost doubt whether he would con- 
sent to change his black bread and oaten porridge for bread less coarse 
and more palatable food even if it were offered him. "He neither runs 
after fortune nor waits upon her. This is the only popular superstition 
from which he is exempt. The black bread of every day, the drunken- 
ness of the Sunday, and a straw bed on which to die about sixty years 

* Compte definitif des recettes, 1841, pp. 38, 84, 139, 198, 199, 244, 271. 

f Proc^s'-Yerbal des Deliberations du Conseil-General des Cdtes-du-Nord, pour 
1840, p. 115. 

t In many cabins this animal is separated from the rest bjr a partition, with an 
opening in it, through which it feeds out of a trough, its head being thus in the 
chamber while its body is in the stable. 
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of age — this is his existence and his future, and he accepts it as 
definitive. He thus treats his misery as an hereditary and incurable 
malady*." 

Beside him, his neighbour, better off, if Heaven grant abundance 
to his fields, i. e. of the buckwheat on which he lives, and of the 
apples from which he makes his favourite drink, is content with his lot, 
and desires no better. Flesh meat once or twice a week, articles of 
furniture a little less broken, woollen instead of linen clothing, shoes 
instead of sabots, are the only diflference between them. 

This identity in all his habits, of the Breton of the present day with 
the Breton of all antiquity, appears to arise from the nature of the soil, 
the sea which surrounds him, the mountains which separate him from 
the neighbouring populations and leave but few passages by which he 
can be approached, but above all, from the language, which he compre- 
hends, but which nobody else does, and which, therefore, prevents all 
intercourse with him, at the same time that he uses it as a sort of 
touchstone by which to tell who it is that approaches hira. When he 
does not hear it from your mouth, you are to him a foreigner. " This 
is not one of our people," says he to himself, and he immediately 
becomes fearful and suspicious; he shrinks, he is reserved — he even 
withdraws filtogether. But speak his darling idiom, he greets you, he 
does anything to oblige you that he can. Strange destiny, which has 
determined that in both the countries which it has given to him, in 
France as in England, the Breton should remain separate from all other 
people. 

Isolation preserves manners, character, and institutions, but it also 
cherishes ignorance. Under the Republic there were, in all the depart- 
pient of the C6tes-du-Nord, scarcely fifteen elementary schools; and the 
number appears to have remained nearly unaltered during the Empire 
and under the Restoration, if we may rely on the Annuaire of the De- 
partment for 1836. The sacristans, beadles, and good sisters were the 
sole teachers of the country population. It is not, therefore, without 
reason that M. le Baron Charles Dupin, endeavouring twenty years ago, 
to indicate upon a map of France, by different shades the different 
degrees of instruction prevailing among the people of difierent districts, 
spread over a part of Britanny his darkest tints ; or that M. Guerny, 
reproducing the same map some time afterwards, reckoned only 1 
scholar for every 96 inhabitants in the arroiidissement of the Academy 
of Rennes, while the proportion was 1 in 11 in those of the Academies 
of Amiens, Besan9on, and Nancy. 

By the criminal justice returns, published annually by that depart- 
ment of the government, one is induced to believe that instruction has 
made no progress in Britanny since the date of the works now cited ; 
for, according to them, in the five years 1836-40, of 5,085 tried before 
the court of assizes of the five departments of Brittany, 2,375, or 78 
per cent., knew nothing of either writing or readingt; and in his 
reports to the King, the Minister of Justice states, that four of these, 
viz., C6tes-du-Nord, Finistere, Morbihan, and lUe-et-Vilaine, are 
among the number of the six departments of France in which four- 

* M. Emile Souvestre, himself a Breton, Revue des deux Mondes, 4e serie, t. iv,, 
p. 403, 1835. 
t V 25. 
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fifths and more of the accused are unable either to read or write*. 
Nevertheless, we are bound to add, that since th^ law of 1833, the 
primary schools are become more numerous in Britamiy, and that some 
progress of instruction in the rural districts has been the consequence ; 
thanks, above all, to the contest recently raised between these schools 
and those conducted by the " Freres de la Doctrine,." as well as the 
discipl0S of M. Joseph Lamennais, known by the name of " Petit? 
Freres," It is easy to understand that among a people in whose eyes 
the ecclesiastical character has lost none of its influence, this contest is 
not always likely to terminate in favour of the masters derived from 
the Normal Schools; and the preference for the "Freres dee Ecoles 
Cbretiennes" would have been yet more marked, if, like those of 
'}/[. de Lamennais, each of them had been able to establish himself 
aiijgly in a commune; but their statutes, which require that there 
shall never be less than three of them to conduct the same school, 
impose a burden too heavy for the numerous villages too ppor to 
support them. 

The Breton, ignorant and simple, is therefore superstitious.; he 
believes in fairies, in black and shaggy demon dwarfs, who delight 
only in doing mischief, in sorcerers, and ghosts. It is in the evening 
watches that frightful stories concerning these are usually retailed, 
narrators as well as listeners trembling at the recital. They are found 
equally on the coasts and in the interior, and each canton, each village, 
has its own. Some glimpse of a purer light offers at the elose of the 
week, an equally characteristic spectacle. In the villages, on Sundays, 
as well as on feast days, when the bell rings foy mass, out pours a long 
procession of inhabitants, wending towards the church ; almost invari.:- 
ftbly its dimensions are too small for so great a crowd ; part remain 
outside ; motionless, kneeling oq the earth, a chaplet in hand, the men 
on one side, the women on the other, all pray in profound abstraction. 
Here surely is a true piety and a sincere faith. 

In his very air, and step, and countenance, the Breton has something 
calm and grave ; his songs are without melody, and his dance without 
vivacity; always the same ; a long chain of men and women holding 
each other by the hand, alternately extended and folded i it is without 
grace and without lightness, like the instrument which accompanies it, 
a species of bagpipe, monotonous and drawling. 

His love of money is extreme. If he is obliged to make a payment, 
he delays as long as possible the period assigned ; the sum — he has 
forgotten it — he must be reminded of it , then he endeavours to get 
still some deduction; at last he determines to pay, but it is piece by 
piece, jmd in the worst money that he can find. On the contrary, 
does he receive a crown, be hastens to change it for copper money, of 
which he gets % much larger quantity, or perhaps he hides it with 
others which he is hoarding. At the time when the six-livre pieces 
and the louis were become rare enough to be withdrawn from oircula- 
tioi) without inconvenience, a term was fixed beyond which they 
w<iu]d no longer be current. It was astonishing the enormous quanti- 
ties of these pieces which then suddenly arrived at the mints ; there 
were several millions of them, and these millions came almost wholly 
ffom Brittany. " This inclination to save," says M. Sourestre, " vs 
* Rapports de, 1835, p. 8; 1836, p. 7; 1838, p. 11. 
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perhaps the most conspicuous trait in the Breton character. It is the 
penuriousness of a people more pertinacious than enterprisino;*." 

The poojer classes show an ardent desire for fermented liquors; 
and as in Britanny there is little civilization and much poverty, there 
is also amongst its inhabitants an irresistible, taste for drinking and 
getting drunk. The voice of employers, the exhortations of priests, 
the excessive amount of the duties, nothing has succeeded in over- 
coming this degrading vice, which many women share with the men. 
On the other hand, the frankness of the Breton, and his proverbial 
tenacity of purpose, are sufficiently well known ; nor is his bravery less 
so. In the army, he is a courageous and docile soldier, and at sea a no 
less intrepid sailor. In the higher ranks, education and society add. to 
these natural qualities their knowledge and grace, and both give to a 
mind already proud and susceptible, yet more of delicacy and.eleva- 
tion, and to a spirit quick and original, yet firm and serious, still more 
of power and character. 

Our report (conclude our authors) will thus have informed the 
Academy to what point the art of cultivating the earth, the methods 
which it teaches, and the instruments which it employs, are yet 
unknown in this part of France ; how, in its manufactures, the repug- 
nance to all employment of a new invention or a better process, 
is strong, decided, and insurmountable; and how, as a neoessaiy 
result, follows the bad tillage of the land, the defectiveness of it» pro- 
duce, and the languishing state, we had almost said the ruin, of the 
two only extensive branches of industry which the province possesses. 
An instinct of habit seems to render the whole existence of the Breton 
a life of recollections and traditions. The roof which shelters liim, is 
that which sheltered his forefathers; the pieces of furniture around 
him were theirs, and they are never replaced by others until they fall 
worm-eaten to pieces, destroyed by time. The field which he culti- 
vates is worked just in the same manner that his father worked it, ^nd 
he did preci^ly as his had done before him. 

We may now ask what will be, for the Breton, the consequenees of 
the new state of things which is rapidly advancing upon him ? K, tfO 
the present time, sheltered by his mountains, he has been in «ome 
degree able to escape the movement around him, yet his isolation 
cannot last long ; already new roads traverse in several directions tbe 
rampart which has protected him, and civilization gains some new 
ground each day, advancing from the shores to the interior, and driving 
into a narrower and yet narrower space the manners, the language, 
and even the costume, of the ancient Armoiica. 

'I' Revue des deox Mondies, t. ix,, 4s eerie, p, 59, an. 1837. 
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